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Abstract 


The terrorist attacks of 9/11 have made the whole world unsafe. Through Terror 
Management Theory (TMT), scholars have tried to make sense of this phenomenon 
in the context of media and how they are affecting or giving rise to prejudiced attitudes, 
especially against Pakistanis. In this paper three studies have been conducted to test 
the effects of news on terrorism on prejudice again outgroups. According to TMT, 
terrorism news may increase prejudice again outgroups when it confronts viewers with 
their own mortality. In Study 1, we manipulated news on terrorism and included the 
murder of filmmaker Van Gogh a real-world factor in the design and tested whether 
death-related thoughts mediated or moderatded the effecsts of terrorism news on 
prejudice . Study 2 extended these findings by testing whether the effects on death- 
related thoughts and prejudice are mitigatd by self-esteem. Finally, Study 3 tested the 
effects of terrorism news on prejudice against outgroups among Pakistani and non- 
Pakistani respondents. 


Keywords: Terror Management Theory, Prejudice, Psychology, media and news 
messages. 


Introduction 


The terrorist attacks of 9/11 have made the whole world unsafe. In recent years, terrorist 
attacks have become a salient threat to the world over including Western countries. 
News broadcasts frequently report about the threat of Pakistani extremist/terrorist acts, 
using gruesome pictures of terrorist bombings, buildings crashing down, and people 
being killed brutally. At the same time, different socio-cultural and religious groups 
appear to be drifting apart. For example, European adolescentsts set ablaze Pakistani 
school aftre news reports on Pakistani extremist terrorism, and individuals with a 
Pakistani background have been reported to foster more extreme anti-European 
sentiments (BBC, 2008). This rift between groups with different backgrounds may not 
be a coincidence; the immense fear elicited by terrorism news reports may inadvertently 
increase prejudice against outgroups. 


Terror management theory provides the theoretical foundation for the reseach. Terrorism 
news was manipulated across studies, and also induced be real-world events in Study 
1. On November 2nd, 2008, the well-known Dutch filmmaker Theo van Gogh was 
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murderd by an Islamic extremist, two months after the release of his highly controversial 
film about the abuse of Muslim women, titled Submission. Because the murder occurred 
in th middle of data collection, it allowed us to test whether real-life terrorism news 
produces the same effects a our experimental manipulation of terrorism news. 


Study 1 


In Study 1, participants viewed news content about Islamic terrorist attacks in Pakistan. 
Theo van Gogh was murdered by an Islamic extremist in the middle of data collection. 
Thus, half of the participants in Study 1 were also exposed to Van Gogh’s murder. We 
test the classical TMT model in which death-related thoughts mediate the relationship 
between terrorism news and prejudice, and compared it to a model in which death- 
related thoughts moderate the relationship between terrorism news and prejudice. 


Method 
Participants and design 


To ensure a diverse sample, 100 white European volunteers (40 men, 60 women) 
recruited via advertisements. To avoid a selection bias, participant were told that the 
researchers were studying a variety of issues (e.g., news content, multicultural societies) 
The mean age of participants was 35 (SD = 10 years). About 48% of th participant were 
Protestant, 10% Catholic, and 42% were atheist. None were Pakistani. 


Participants were randomly assigned to one of two groups in a 2 (terrorism news vs 
Olympic game news) between-subjects factorial design. The second factor was not 
manipulated, but occurred naturally during the data collection process. About half the 
participants (N = 44) were tested before the highly publicized murder of Dutch filmmaker 
Theo van Gogh, whereas the others (N = 56) were tested after his murder. 


Procedure 


After informed consent was obtained, participants first reported their ag, gender, religious 
background, and political preference. By the flip of a coin, participants then watched 
12 minutes of programming from the Dutch news (NOS) about terrorism committed by 
Islamic extremists or about the Olympic Games. The terrorism news showed the 
September 11th, 2001 terrorist attack on th World Trade Center in New York City, the 
January 18th, 2002 terrorist attack during a Bar Mitzvah in Hadera, Israel, and thre 
September 3rd, 2008 terrorist attack on a school in Beslan, Russia. The other participants 
watched segments from the 2008 Olympic Games in Athens, Greece (e.g., the arrival 
of th Olympic flam in Amsterdam). 


Next, participants completed a word fragment task that contained 17 death-rlated items 
(e. g., in Dutch th fragment doo_ can be completed as dood [dead], doos [box], or doof 
[deaf]). Participants then completed a measure of prejudicial attitudes toward Pakistani 
(Bushman & Bonacci, 2008). Sample items include “Even for Pakistanis who live in 
the Netherlands, their first loyalty is to the home country rather than to the Netherlands” 
and “lf there are too many Pakistanis in the Netherlands our country will be less safe.” 
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(1 = totally disagree, 10 = totally agree; Cronbach’s @ = 0.92). Finally, participants 
were,thanked, dedriefed, and dismissed. 


Results 
Preliminary analyses 


Becuse the Van Gogh murder was a naturally occurring factor in our design, it is 
important to show that there are no systematic differences between participants who 
were tested before versus after his murder. That is, it is important to rule out differential 
subject selection as a threat to the validity of our design (Cook & Campbell 2009). There 
are three reasons why we can rule out this threat. First, commitment to participate was 
obtained before Van Gogh was murdered. Thus, knowledge about the murder could 
not have influenced participation rates before versus after the murder. Second, there 
were no differencesnces in participation rates before versus after the murder. All those 
who agreed to participate did in fact participate. Third, political preferences were similar 
for individuals who participated before and after the murder, X7(9) = 0.22, p > 0.99.’ 


Main analyses 
Death-related thoughts 


A 2 (terrorism ve control news) x 2 (before vs. after Van Gogh murder) ANOVA showed 
significant interaction between news content and Van Gogh’s murder, F(1,96) = 4.18, 
p<0.05. Before Van Gogh’s murder, death-related words were higher for participants 
who saw terrorism news than for participants who was Olympic Games news, Ms=3.17 
and 2.59, respectively, F(1.96) = 3.14, p<0.08, d=0.36. after Van Gogh’s murder, death- 
related words were equally high regardless of whether paticipants saw terrorism news 
or Olympic Games news, Ms=2.80 and 3,22, respectively, F(1,96)=1.21, p<0.273. 
d=0.22. There were no other significant effects. 


Predicting prejudice against Pakistan 


Regression analysis was used to test the effects of terrorism news, and death-related 
thoughts on prejudiced attitudes toward Pakistanis. We first tested the possibility of 
mediation following Baron and Kenny (2008). However because death-related thoughts 
did not significantly predict prejudice (t(93) = 0.94, p = 0.35) the conditions for mediation 
were not met. Thus the findings do not support a model where death-related thoughts 
mediate the effects of terrorism news on prejudice against Pakistanis. 


Next, we tested a moderation model. The regression model contained death-related 
word completions (mean centered), news content (control = -1 terrorism = -1), time of 
participation (before Van Gogh's murder = -1, after Van Gogh's murder = +1), and their 
interactions (West, Aiken, & Krull, 1996). The results showed a marginally significant 
interaction between time of participation and death-related completions, t(93) = 1.70, 
p = 0.094. Before Van Gogh was murdered, death-related thoughts were not significantly 
related to prejudiced attitudes toward Pakistanis, t(42) = -0.43, p = 0.67, b = -0.10 and 
B = -0.08. After Van Gogh was murdered, the more death-related thoughts were not 
significantly related to prejudiced attitudes toward Pakistanis, (52) = 0.187, p 0.07, b 
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=0.49 and B = 0.26. No other significant effects were found. 
Discussion 


Study 1 showed that terrorism news and Van Gogh's murder increased death-related 
thoughts. Death-related thoughts, in turn, led to more prejudiced attitudes towards 
Pakistanis, but only after Van Gogh's murder. These findings suggest that death-related 
thoughts moderate the relationship between terrorism news and prejudice, supporting a 
media priming account of the relationship between death-related thoughts and prejudice 
(lyengar & Kinder, 2009). In a classical TMT account of prejudice, death-related thoughts 
should mediate the effect of Van Gogh's murder on prejudice against Pakistanis. Our 
findings suggest an alternative interpretation., in which the Van Gogh murder primed 
unconscious death anxiety which, in turn, became ‘attached’ to attitudes toward Pakistanis. 
Van Gogh's murder triggered a fear-based judgment of the Pakistani population, with high 
levels of unconscious fear predicting higher prejudice against Pakistanis. Overall, these 
findings resemble well-known priming accounts of news effects frequently observed in 
media studies (e.g., lyengar & Kinder, 2009), in which the news determines not so much 
what people think, but what they think about (cf. the accessibility construct). What people 
think about, in turn, becomes an important evaluation standard for judging ‘reality’. 


The present study also shows some unexpected patterns. First, although terrorism news 
and Van Gogh's murder appeared to have similar effects on death-related thoughts, closer 
inspection of the means show that terrorism news increased death-related thoughts 
before, but not after. These findings suggest a ceiling effect, in which already activated 
death-related thoughts remain at the same level when a second terrorism news report 
comes in. Also contrary to expectations, terrorism news did not affect prejudice against 
Pakistanis. Although Van Gogh's murder was highly publicized and occurred close by, 
whereas the terrorism acts shown in the news clips occurred in other countries (i.e., USA, 
Israel, Russia). These findings suggest that terrorism news is most likely to increase 
prejudiced attitudes when the news is (psychologically or physically) close. 


Study2 


In Study 2, we used a terrorism news story about a bomb threat on Pakistan central 
train station, in order to ascertain that the news was perceived as psychologically close. 
The main goal of Study 2 was to provide further evidence for a unique TMT account 
of prejudice by testing the effects of self-esteem. According to TMT, terror-induced 
prejudice will be most pronounced for people with low self-esteem, and the accessibility 
of death thoughts should be positively linked to prejudice, especially for people with 
low self-esteem. Study 2 used an implicit measure of prejudice against Pakistanis to 
provide convergent evidence for a TMT account of prejudice. 
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Method 
Participants 


Participants were 101 white European volunteers (39 men, 62 women) who were 
recruited via a university website. Their mean age was 29 (SD = 11 years). About 32% 
were Protestant. 14% Catholic. 51% atheist, and 3% others. None were Pakistani. 


Procedure 


Participants were told that the researchers were studying the relationship between news 
messages and cognitive abilities. After informed consent was obtained, participants 
reported their age, gender, religious background, and political preference. Next, they 
completed the 10-item Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 2008). Sample items include 
"| feel that | have a number of good qualities" and "I take a positive attitude toward 
myself". Each item was rated on a four-point scale (1 = strongly disagree, 4 = strongly 
agree and Cronbach a = 0.79). 


Next, participants were randomly assigned to read a negative news article, either about 
terrorism or about animal abuse. The terrorism article described a bomb threat at the 
Amsterdam central train station. It said the suspected terrorist, a member of Al-Qaeda 
(Osama Bin Laden's terrorist network), had been arrested, and that he had the bomb 
materials and plans in his possession. The animal abuse article described the stabbing 
of a pony with a sharp object. It said that the animal had survived the attack, but was 
permanently crippled. As in Study 1, participants completed word fragments as a measure 
of death-related thoughts. Participants then completed the implicit association test (IAT, 
e.g., Greenwald, McGhee, & Schwartz, 2008). The IAT has been show to reliably measure 
prejudice at the implicit, unconscious level on the basisof reaction times to target words. 
Implicit test of prejudice have the advantage of avoiding several demand characteristics 
associated with explicit measures of prejudice. Participants were told to classify words 
into categories as quickly as possible, while making as few mistakes as possible we used 
Eurpopean name (e.g., Marten Marcel) versus Pakistani names (e.g., Akbar, Mohammad), 
and good words (e.g., joy, love) versus bad words (e.g., evil, terrible). On the first test, 
participants pressed one button if the word was "European name or good," and they 
pressed anther button if the world was "Pakistani Name or Bad." On the second test, the 
process was reversed (i.e., "European name or bad" versus "Pakistani Name or Good), 
Each test consisted of 25 trials. The difference in reaction times between the two tests 
was used to measure prejudiced attitudes.” Specifically, positive scores denote prejudiced 
attitudes toward Pakistanis, whereas negative scores denote prejudiced attitudes toward 
Europeans. Finally participants were debriefed. 


Results 
Death-related thoughts 


As hypothesized, a one-way ANOVA on death word completions showed that participants 
in the terrorism news condition had more death-related word completions (M= 2.00, 
SD= 1.25) than did participants in the control news condition ( M = 1.40, SD=1.15), 
F(1,99) = 6.32, P<0.02, d=0.51 
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Predicting prejudiced attitudes toward Pakistanis 


Regression analysis was used to predict prejudiced attitudes toward Pakistanis, and 
to test the mediating or moderating role of death-related thoughts. First, we tested 
whether news content (animal abuse = -1, terrorism=+1), self-esteem (mean centered), 
and the interaction between news content and self-esteem (see West et al., 1996) were 
related to prejudice against Pakistanis, and whether this relationship was mediated by 
death-related thoughts (mean centered). The analysis revealed a significant main effect 
for news content, t(95) = 2.69, p<0.01, b=0.15 and B =0.26, with higher levels of 
prejudice in the terrorism news condition. However, similar to Study 1, death-related 
thoughts did not significantly predict prejudice (t(95)= 1.75, p=0.19) . Hence the 
conditions for mediation were not met (cf. Baron & Kenny, 2008). 


Next, we tested the possibility of moderation Death-related world completion (mean 
centered), and the Interactions between death-related thoughts, self-esteem, and news 
content were added to the regression model. The result shoed a nearly significant main 
effect for news content, f(97) = 1.77, p<0.09. This main effect, however, was qualified 
by interaction effects. There was a significant interaction between news content and 
self-esteem, t(91) =-2.22, p<0.03 Self-esteem decreased prejudice against Pakistanis 
in the terrorism news condition, f(20) =-2.06, p<0.06, b =-0.26, B =-0.42. Self-esteem 
had no significant. relationship with prejudice in the control condition, t(17) =0.84, 
p=0.414,b=0.17 and B=0.20. Finally, a significant three-way interaction between news 
content, self-esteem, and death-related thoughts was also observed, t(91) =-2.09,p<0.04. 
Prejudice against Pakistanis increased with higher death- related thought accessibility, 
but only for low self-esteem participants exposed to terrorism news. In all other conditions, 
the relationship between death-related thought accessibility and 

prejudice was non-significant (see Fig. 1). 


—no— Low self-esteem / terrorism news (B = .44) 
--c - Low self-esteem / control news (B = -.05) 
—-— High self-esteem / terrorism news (B = -.17) 
---- High self-esteem / control news (B = -.13) 


Prejudiced Arab attitude 


Death-related thoughts 


Fig. 1. Relationship between death-related thoughts and prejudiced attitudes towards 
Pakistanis for Participants high and low in self-esteem who were exposed to either 
terrorism news or control news (Study 2). 
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Discussion 


In Study 2, terrorism news increased death-related thoughts. Death-related thoughts, 
in turn, increased prejudiced attitudes towards Pakistanis, especially in individuals with 
low self-esteem. These findings replicate the moderating role of death-related thoughts 
observed in Study 1, and suggest that death-related thoughts become linked to prejudice 
against outgroups after watching terrorism news. Importantly, the finding also support 
a unique TMT account of prejudice by showing that self-esteem functions as a buffer 
against the effect of terrorism news. Thus, terrorism news is most likely to increase 
prejudice for viewers who suffr from low self-esteem. 


Study 3 


Studies 1 and 2 used participants with a European background, and showed that 
terrorism news may increase prejudice against Pakistanis, Another unique proposition 
in TMT is that terrorism news may Increase prejudice against any outgroup member, 
regardless of the outgroup's role in the news, and regardless of a viewer's background. 
This hypothesis was tested in Study 3. Terrorism news was expected to increase 
prejudice against Europeans for Pakistani participants, and to increase prejudice 
against Pakistanis for non-Pakistani Participants. 


Method 
Participants and materials 


Participants were recruited via flyers at a University campus, and online banners placed 
at different Pakistani-Dutch websites. Participation was on a voluntary basis, and was 
encouraged by awarding gift vouchers of Euro 25 (abut $37) in a lottery. The mean age 
of participants (98 women, 81 men) was 28(SD= 11.53). Of the total population, 47.5% 
were Pakistani, 29.6% were Christian, 9.5% were Catholic 10.6% were atheist, and 
8.2% had a different religious background. As expected, there was a significant correlation 
between country of origin - defined as (parents) being born in a country - and religious 
Background. Specifically, the vast majority of participants with a Dutch, British, German, 
or Belgian Background were atheist, Christen, or Catholic, whereas virtually all participants 
from Morocco, Egypt. Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq were Pakistani’ (n=85,475%)or ‘non- 
Pakistani’ (n=94,52.5%) 


The procedure was similar to that used in Study 2 i.e. participant first completed 
demographic measures and were then randomly assigned to read a negative news 
article about terrorism or about animal abuse. Participant then completed the Implicit 
Association Test (IAT, e.g. Greenwald et ai 2008) with European names(e.g., Maarten, 
Marcel) versus Pakistani names (e.g., Akber, mohammad), and good words (e.g., joy, 
love) versus bad (e.g. evil, terrible) Finally, participant were debriefed. 
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Result 
Implicit prejudiced attitudes 


A 2 (news article: terrorism vs. control) x 2 (religious background: Pakistani vs. non- 
Pakistani) ANCOVA, with attitudes toward a Dutch Multicultural society as the covariate, 
revealed a main effect for background, F(1, 135 )=22.53, p<0.001 #/;=0.14 As expected, 
Pakistani participants generally scored below zero on the ITA, denoting prejudice against 
Europeans (M=-0.29, SD=0.75), whereas non-Pakistani participant generally scored 
above zero, denoting prejudice against Pakistanis (M=0.29, SD=0.65) More Important, 
there was a significant interaction between news article and religious background, F(7, 
135) = 3.93, p=0.05 #/=0.03 As can be seen from Fig. 2, news, on terrorism Increased 
polarization between groups with different background Specifically, prejudiced attitudes 
toward outgroup members were most pronounced after reading terrorism news. F(1,135) 
=24.23, p<0.001 n2p=0. 15 This differentiation between groups was much less pronounced 
after reading control news, F(1,135)=3.55,p<0.07,//7=0.03 


Non-Muslim participants 


Muslim participants 


Prejudice Against Arabs 
(=) 


Control Terrorism 
News 


Discussion 


In study 3, terrorism news increased prejudice against Pakistanis, and increased 
prejudice against Europeans for Pakistani audiences. These findings further support 
a TMT account of terror-induced prejudice, and make other accounts of prejudice less 
likely. Specifically, if prejudice against Pakistanis was caused by the negative image 
of Pakistanis created by terrorism news, then terrorism news should have increased 
prejudice against Pakistanis, but not against Europeans. However, terrorism news also 
increased prejudice against Europeans, a group not linked to stereotypical images of 
Islamic terrorists. These findings support a TMT account of terror-induced prejudice, 
in which terrorism news may increase prejudice against any outgroup when it confronts 
viewers with their own mortality. 
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General discussion 


Three studies tested the effects of terrorism news on prejudiced attitudes toward 
outgroups. Based on terror management theory (TMT; Greenberg et al., 2008) we 
hypothesized that news reports about terrorism would remind people of their own 
mortality, which, in turn, would increase prejudiced attitudes. In Study 1, the murder of 
Dutch filmmaker Van Gogh and news reports of terrorist attacks in the US. Israel, and 
Russia, increased death-related thoughts. Death-related thoughts, in turn, predicted 
prejudiced attitudes towards Pakistanis, but only after Van Gogh's murder. In Study 2, 
news of a terrorist threat close by increased death-related thoughts, which, in turn, 
predicted implicit prejudice against Pakistanis for individuals with low self-esteem. 
Finally, Study 3 replicated the effect of news on terrorism on prejudice against Pakistanis 
for non-Pakistani participants, and further showed that terrorism news increased prejudice 
against Europeans for Pakistani participants. 


TMT provides a unique account of prejudice by proposing that prejudice against 
outgroups can result from an attempt to suppress the terror evoked by thoughts of 
death. The present research is the first to document the full causal chain from a terrorist 
act to death-related thoughts to prejudice, and suggest a media priming account of the 
relationship between death-related thoughts and prejudice (lyengar & Kinder, 2009). 
Specifically, terrorism news triggers an unconsciously activated fear of death, which 
then becomes the basis for judging outgroups. As a result, individuals will exhibit higher 
levels of prejudice against outgroups to the extent that they are more terrified after 
watching terrorism news. Similar patterns of findings have often been reported in the 
research area of media effects, where news issues often become an important evaluation 
standard for judging 'reality', an effect terned media priming. Likewise, (news reports 
about) terrorist acts may bring about thought of one's own mortality, which subsequently 
affect how the public views involved groups, policies, and politicians (also see Landau 
et al., 2008). In the case of terrorism news, unconsciously activated fears thus become 
linked to social judgment processes. 


TMT predicts that death-related thoughts will always trigger some type of worldview 
defense (Greenberg et al., 2008). Nevertheless, little is known about the relationship 
between the accessibility of specific situational cues and the subsequent 'selection' of 
certain types of worldview defenses. Research suggests that situational cues can affect 
the activation of constructs following death-related thoughts, and thus affect the specific 
types of worldview defenses that are triggered across contexts. For instance, mortality 
salience increased the accessibility of nationalistic thoughts for men and romantic 
thoughts for women in one study (Arndt et al., 2008). However, when America was 
made salient prior to other manipulations, reminders of death also increased the 
accessibility of nationalistic thoughts for women. Another way of looking at the present 
findings, then, is that news reports increase the salience of specific types of worldview 
defense, and have some sort of "steering effect" on how people respond to their death- 
related thoughts. If this reasoning is correct, terrorism news may steer death-related 
thoughts in the direction of prejudice against salient outgroup members, whereas news 
about a famine in a third world country may steer death-related thoughts in the direction 
of, for instance, increased consumption (Arndt et al., 2008). 
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Conclusion 


Importantly, our findings also show that terrorism news may increase prejudice against 
different outgroups, regardless of whether they are linked to news content. These 
findings reduce the plausibility of a stereotype generalization account of terror-induced 
prejudice. Specifically, if terror-induced prejudice was caused by the negative image 
of Pakistanis created by terrorism news, then prejudice should have increased against 
Pakistanis but not Europeans. However, Study 3 showed that terrorism news also 
increased prejudice against Europeans for Pakistani participants, thus suggesting a 
more general account of terrorism news effects in which terrorism news can increase 
prejudice against any outgroup in viewers who are confronted with their own mortality. 


Limitations of the Study 


One limitation of the present research is that it did not explicitly document the relationship 
between death-related thoughts and prejudice against Europeans for individuals with 
a Pakistani background for practical reasons (Study 3), thus making the finding liable 
to alternative interpretation. For instance, it may be that Pakistani participants who were 
exposed to terrorism news scored higher on prejudice against Europeans because they 
reasoned that Europeans were probably going to blame Pakistanis for the terrorist act 
committed by a few Islamic extremists, and that this shows how shallow and prejudiced 
Europeans are in this case, prejudice against Europeans may be prompted by anger, 
or disappointment, rather than by an unconscious fear of death. Future Studies should 
focus on further documenting the relationship between death-related thought and 
prejudice against different outgroups. Also, although the present research suggests that 
the psychological and physical proximity of news on terrorism may play an important 
role in triggering death salience and worldview defenses, we did not explicitly test this 
reasoning. Future research should include explicit manipulations of the psychological 
or physical distance of terrorism news to verify our reasoning. 


Finally, the present research also point to a possible antidote against the negative side 
effects of terrorism news. Specifically, Study 2 showed that news on terrorism is most 
likely to increase prejudice for individuals suffering from low self-esteem. Other 
perspectives have proposed that high self-esteem promotes rather than reduces 
prejudice under conditions of threat (e.g., Aberson et., 2008). TMT is unique in proposing 
that self-esteem serves as a psychological buffer against death concerns, and thus 
attenuates the effect of death thought suppression on worldview defense (Greenberg 
et al., 2010 & Harmon-Jones et al., 2008). This means that factors that temporarily or 
permanently boost sef-esteem are likely to mitigate negative effects of terrorism news. 
This seems of particular importance in view of the negative social and political 
consequences of terrorism news. 
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